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The Original Bureau was founded in London, England, by Henry Romeike, 
in June, 1881. This Bureau was founded in New York, by Samuel Leavitt, in 
April, 1884. 

It supplies its subscribers with press comments from the American and many 
foreign newspapers, thousands of which are constantly passing through the 
hands of our staff of well-trained and intelligent employees, who mark, and clip 
and mail to our subscribers, day by day, the notices which concern them. 

We supply societies with items referring to their work or to the subjects in 
which they are interested ; Commercial companies with notices referring to 
themselves or to their competitors : thus enabling them to be familiar with what 
is passing around them. 

We furnish statesmen and other public men with personal paragraphs; and we 
gather for them comments and facts which have proved invaluable in furnishing 
material for a speech or an article in a leading magazine. 

Authors, editors and playwrights receive notices and reviews of their doings 
and writings, and artists get criticisms of their works. 

We give merchants and exhibitors notices referring to themselves, to trades in 
which they are particularly interested and advertisements — thus enabling them 
to see, at a glance, how and to what extent a certain article is advertised. 

We furnish contractors and others with information of forthcoming proposals, 
for important public works, etc., which have not yet appeared in any of the 

-l .i jfti Jir, {JUKI 

It is well known that many eminent men employ clerks, at coiisidAriiDle 
salaries, to search the very meagre supply of newspapers accessible to them. 
Hither^ only very prominent public institutions, Government departments and 
leading editors have been able to obtain thorough information of the current of 
public opinion, as mirrored in the Press. Private individuals have obtained a 
portion of such cuttings as they wished by the hap-hazard reading of the few 
papers within their reach, and another portion from obliging friends. 

The extent to which Corporations, Government Departments and prominent 
men have used this system already in Europe and America, is indicated by the 
accompanying extracts from hundreds of testimonials. The cost to clients in 
this co-operative scheme is but a small part of what they would have to pay for 
subscriptions to the papers used. 

Mr. Henry Romeike, the originator of this form of business, having arrived 
from Europe last June, is now the Manager of this Bureau; and his long experi¬ 
ence and great success in London, and world-wide reputation for energy and 
enterprise, is a guarantee that an order from you will be cuted well and to 
your entire satisfaction. 

Send us an order, and you will find that once a client you will remain a client 
of this Bureau ; and you will wonder how you ever got on without its invaluable 
services. 

Faithfully yours, 

ROMEIKE & LEAVITT. 


EUROPEAN PRESS NOTICES. 


Mr. Henry Romeike, the conductor of the said agency, encloses a circular. There¬ 
in 1 find a list of the more influential people who patronise him. Several members 
of Parliament subscribe, and he in return sends them cuttings of any comment on 
their conduct and character that may appear in any newspaper or review. Country 
Gentleman , London, W. C., July 28,1883. 

An enterprising and intelligent foreigner of the name of Romeike, has lately been 
creating something of a flutter in the literary dove-cotes of the Metropolis. —Mr. 
Romeike will train imaginative writers to be more careful about their facts and 
more scrupulous in their criticisms. Midland Echo. Birmingham, July 28, 1883. 

The value of such an institution to authors, actors and others may be more easily 
imagined than described. Winning Post. November 23, 1883. 

Members of Parliament who wish to “ get up ” a question find that of late the col 
lection of facts and opinions have been made quite simple and easy. Thus one 
well-known member has all reports of breaches ol promise forwarded to him, and 
another distinguished statesman has given orders for the collection of everything 
relating to the Bitter Cry. Perhaps the worst effect of an agency of this kind will 
be to facilitate the business of book-making, which is easy enough already. Those 
facile authors who work principally with the scissors will be able to limit their liter¬ 
ary activity to a judicious use of paste. The Echo , London, W. C., Dec. 12,1883. 

A wealthy Conservative, residing in London, now employs a gentleman whose 
sole duty it is to read the provincial papers, and to cut from them any information 
they contain which may be damaging to the Government. Leeds Mercury, Feb. 26,1884. 

I commend to the consideration of law reformers some 800 “ riddles,” printed with 
these remarks as a preface. It is to the cases themselves and not to my comments 
that I desire to draw public attention. They have been collected for me by Mr. 
Henry Romeike, but for whose novel industry it would have been difficult to have 
obtained them. Those printed here are less than one-half of the number collected 
from the press during a period of one month in this year. Mr. McFarlane, m. p. in 
Criminal Contrasts. 

Considering the anxiety of many people to see all that is said about them in print, 
Mr. H. Romeike should nave struck a fairly good seam. He has now been in exist¬ 
ence as a collector and purveyor of literary trifles for a number of years, and he 
announces that he has 7.000 subscribers. Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey are among 
the number. Even Earl Grey does not disdain to take means to see what people 
are saying about him; ditto Sir. Farrer Herschell, Mr. W. B. Forster, m. p., Earl 
Dufferin, Herbert Spencer, Mr Spurgeon and Lord Randolph Churchill. “From 
February to August 8,000 notices relating to Lord Randolph Churchill have been 
sent to his lordship.” I wonder how many were favorable to him. Northern Leader , 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 11,1884. 

The enterprise was one destined for success from the beginning; for it performs 
work in agreement with the feelings of vanity and curiosity that hold nearly every 
man. No classes of people are so essentially human as statesmen, authors and actors 
in wishing to know the opinions of their fellow-beings in regard to them. The oniy 
neglect which would have imperiled the undertaking was to have examined an in¬ 
complete number of papers and journals ; for thoroughness is of the very essence 
of the enterprise. But this error Mr. Romeike has sagely avoided from the com¬ 
mencement, so far as it was possible to avoid it: and his scheme embraces a more 
and more widely extended grasp of matters each week. Eastern Express , Constan¬ 
tinople, October 7, 1885. 

I lately took part in a correspondence in your columns on a subject which attract¬ 
ed some attention, and as far as I can make out Mr. Romeike sent me over 250 press 
notices of that correspondence ; at least 200 of which I should never have seen but 
for his agency. The last I received was from a Bombay newspaper. I find Mr. 
Romeike, as a rule, so accurate that one’s smallest actions are not hid from him, pro¬ 
vided they are taken notice of, however cursorily, in any department of the press. 
Not very long ago I had an extract from the Queen sent home, and I concluded it 
must be a mistake. On closer examination however, 1 found that it contained a 
little microscopic notice of some private theatricals which had been performed in 
an obscure schoolroom for an obscure charity, and in which my name was merely 
mentioned as having taken a part. I, for one, look upon Mr. Romeike’s agency as a 
public benefit, and I should be very sorry indeed to see it in anyway injured. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Danvers Power. 

3 Westminster-Chambers S. W., Dec. 9th. 

The Times, London E. C., Dec. 10, 1886. 



AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES AND TESTIMONIALS. 

Samuel Leavitt, long* connected with the daily press of this city, has established 
here a Bureau of Clippings, an American adaptation of the “ Artistic and Literary 
Correspondence and Universal Compendium of the Press,” that Mr, Romeike is 
running successfully in London and Paris. The object is to furnish extracts from 
all the periodicals of the world.— New York Daily Star, April 15, 1884. 

It collects from newspapers all over the world clippings upon every subject and 
furnishes them to subscribers who are in need of such information. An agency of 
this kind cannot fail to And a welcome among those people who have spent hours 
and days of valuable time fighting with the red-tape of libraries and the delays and 
vexations consequent upon a search for information which can now be nowhere 
definitely obtained.— New York Commercial Advertiser , April 15, 1884. 

An agency of this kind cannot fail to find a welcome.— St. Louis Evening .Chronicle, 
April 29,1884. 

Samuel Leavitt has established a bureau for culling paragraphs from newspapers 
for his patrons. The service will be welcome for authors, actors, inventors and all 
others whose business it is to try the public with new things; and who desire to see 
the responses made thereto in the press.— New York Home Journal , April 30, 1884. 

It is supposed that not only editors of newspapers, but public men will take 
advantage of this offer, to obtain information upon a great variety of subjects, 
deeming it cheaper than wading through the necessary files of papers themselves, 
or hunting through a library for the statistics wanted.— Chicago Express, May 10,1884. 

Here is another labor-saving machine that gives much promise of usefulness.— 
N. Y. American Grocer, May 15, 1884. 

Anew thing in literature * * * Charles Reade, who used to found his stories on 
newspaper cullings, would have found such a bureau very valuable. Perhaps he 
did so find it, as the business has been carried on for some time in England.—Detroit 
Free Press, April 30, 1884. 

Samuel Leavitt, one of the best posted newspaper men living, has opened at No. 60 
Ann street. New York, ‘‘The Artistic and Literary Correspondence, etc —National 
View, Washington, D. C„ May 3,1884. 

There is a literary agency here which supplies press notices to those who are inter¬ 
ested in them, and it is a very useful combination. A Franco American, Mr. Romeike, 
started it, and he has a bright and clever imitator in Mr. Leavitt, of New York ; who 
seems to work this new business in a very complete way.— Joseph Hatton, author 
of “Irving’s impressi.ms of America,” in his London correspondence to the Boston 
Herald, Sept. 13, 1884. 

Washington, D. C., May 26,1884.— The plan works well. I hope you will get encour¬ 
agement enough to continue and enlarge it.— Wm. Walter Phelps. A very 
cheap service.— F. B. Thurber. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14,1884.— I renew my subscription with pleasure, and am glad 
to know you are meeting with success. In the future clippings include Australia 
and any of the wheat producing sections that come into competition with us for 
the European market. —S. P. Thompson, Vice-President Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Newburyport, Mass., March 18,1885.—Please send all industrial biography. 

James Parton. 

Bible House, N. Y., Feb. 1885.—I am more than pleased with the cuttings sent. 

Dio Lewis. 

Boston, Feb. 12,1885.— Did not know that you had started ; and lately suggested 
such a bureau to another man, as being called for. Edward Atkinson. 

Lyceum Theatre, London. Feb. 7,1885.—Enclosed please find $24 which Mr. Hatton 
some days ago requested me to forward to you. G. E. Terry. [ On account of over 
2.000 clips for Mr. Henry Irving.] 

New York, March 21,1885 — As to clippings referring to Sonnenthal, I increase my 
order and don’t limit you. Carl Hermann. 

One of the largest contractors in New York is Mr. Henry Romeike, a slender 
eager and intelligent-looking Frenchman ; who will shortly offer to take a contract 
to tell Congressmen what they do not know. He has recently come from London 
where he kept a large force of clerks busy clipping all the unfavorable remarks 
made bv English newspapers about Lord Randolph Churchill, who was one of the 
be^t customers of Mr. Romeike s intelligence bureau. Mr. Romeike is said to have 
600 customers in Parliament, and his daring enterprise into the heart of “the Dark 
Continent ” of Congressional ignorance cannot fail to attract attention. New York 
World, September 25, 1887. 
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** O wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see our9el’s as ithers see us.” 

THIS POWER NOW EXISTS. 

Bin OF PBE8S CUTTINGS, 

Henry Romeike, Manager. Samuel Leavitt, Secretary. 

171 MACDOUGAL STREET, 

Above Waverley Place, NEW YORK. 

Also, London , Paris, Berlin , Vienna & Brussels , in 
Europe , and Sidney in Australia , 



Henby Romeike, Inventory this System. 
Cutting from 



Picture Frames Free of Duty, 
Washington, Dec. 5. —The collector of cus¬ 
toms at Georgetown recently Inquired of the 
secretary of the treasury if frames of paint¬ 
ings imported by the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
at Washington for permanent exhibition, un¬ 
der the provisions of section 2,569 (act of 
March 3,1883), are free or dutiable. He has 
been informed by Assistant Secretary May¬ 
nard that paintings with their frames may be 
admitted free of duty under said provision of 
law. 
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To Messrs. ROME1KE & LEAVITT, 

171 Macdongal St., above Waverley Place, New York. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber to your agency for notices 
referring to 


Name, 


Address, 


Date,. 


TERMS. 

$40.00 for 1,000 Notices. Payable in Advance. 

22.00 “ 500 “ “ “ 

12.00 “ 250 ‘‘ “ 

5.00 “ 100 “ “ 

A subscription may be exhausted in one week, or run for twelve months, 
which is the limit. 
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2222 G STREET N.W. 


Washington, D. C., November 25, z88j. 


Sir : 

I have in my possession the original etched copper-plates 
of Portraits of some men of note among the worthies of Scotland 
of over half a century ago, taken “from the life.” Among them 
are those of 

SCOTT, BURNS, JEFFREY, JAMES WATT, etc. 

The original Drawings (excepting that of Burns), and all the 
Etchings, were executed by my father, Wm. Nicholson, R. S. A., 
portrait-painter, one of the early leaders in the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, at Edinburgh. 
The Etchings have always been much admired, but hitherto have 
been, except in a few instances, limited in distribution to private 
friends. 

Having been repeatedly urged by connoisseurs to publish a 
selection from these—as being a desideratum among persons of 
taste—I have recently had a small number of fine India impres¬ 
sions taken and mounted on good paper, so that the prints (size 
of plates 9 "Xii" 9 of paper-mounting 14'X 18") may either be 
framed separately or be retained in their handsome cover for table 
or portfolio display. I have written a short descriptive notice of 
each subject (to accompany on separate sheets), and would par¬ 
ticularly call attention to the circumstances, therein stated, under 
which the portraits of Scott and Burns were made. 

The group of seven portraits, including, in addition to the above- 
named, those of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd poet, Thomson, 
the musical correspondent of Burns, and Sir Henry Raeburn, 
portrait-painter, will be issued to subscribers on the terms stated 
on other side. 

I shall be pleased that you allow some one to wait upon you, 
at your convenience, to exhibit the work, as you may like to have 
an opportunity of inspection. 

Very respectfully, 



WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Esq., R.S.A. 

From the (London) Art Union of October, 1844. 


Among the numerous individuals whose connexion with art has 
rendered them conspicuous in the eyes of the public, few in recent times 
have deserved higher commendation than the late William Nicholson, to 
whom and to whose exertions the existence of the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture is mainly (if not indeed entirely) 
attributable. Numerous efforts had been made by the resident Scottish 
artists to establish such an Institution; but from the want of a cordial 
feeling among themselves, or the* absence of those business habits essen¬ 
tial to the success of any complicated institution, all their attempts had 
proved signal failures. In the year 1819, however, a union of the leading 
members of the Scottish aristocracy was formed under the name of the 
Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, and that body 
undertook the management of an annual Exhibition of w’orks by living 
artists, who were invited to contribute their works, in exchange for which 
the artists were entitled to the chances of sale afforded by the Exhibition, 
but to no further benefit, and to no share whatever in the management of 
any funds arising from the Exhibition, nor to any voice in the arrange¬ 
ments or internal economy of the Institution. Several years experience 
having proved that the Exhibitions did more than defray the incidental 
expenses, the artists naturally considered that, as the attraction of their 
works was the cause of this pecuniary advantage, they had some right to 
understand what was the ultimate destination of the funds so acquired. 
To a respectful inquiry on this head, the Directors of the Royal Institution 
returned a peremptory and not over courteous refusal of any explanation 
whatever, either as to the amount of profit or the purposes to which it 
was meant to be applied. Indignant at such a course of proceeding, and 
justly offended by the tone of dictatorial domination assumed by the Di¬ 
rectors of the Institution, a few of the most spirited among the artists re¬ 
solved at once to abandon all connexion with a body which could treat 
them in so supercilious a manner, and to form themselves into an Acad¬ 
emy of Art, in which the sole management and all the contingent advan¬ 
tages should be shared exclusively among the artists. Among the fore¬ 
most in this good work was the late Mr. Nicholson. Fortunately for 
himself, as well as for the infant Academy, he was placed in such cir¬ 
cumstances of worldly ease as to be totally independent, and with a forti¬ 
tude which knew no quailing, he stood forward and nobly sustained the 
combat in which hauteur, pride and arrogance sought to crush the rising 
spirit of the young Academicians. To add to the difficulties of his situa¬ 
tion as Secretary, it is well known that defections from the ranks of the 
confederates were secured by the influence of some wealthy members of 
the Royal Institution. By perseverance and taCl, however, he succeeded 
in securing the cordial co-operation of several of his most eminent artistic 
brethren, and by their assistance the Academy was placed on so secure a 
basis that the opposition of the Royal Institution, having proved entirely 
fruitless, was at length formally withdrawn. For a period of nearly seven 
years, he continued to perform the duties of Honorary Secretary with the 
same alacrity by which his earlier exertions in behalf of the Academy had 
been distinguished; and, up to the latest period of his life, he remained a 
devoted and intelligent promoter of its interests. 

To his disinterested labours and untiring assiduity must be placed, in a 
great degree, the popularity and just public estimation which has attended 
the career of the Scottish Academy during a long series of years, and 


which has enabled it to spread a taste for and an appreciation'of Art 
among the Scottish public, which has already been productive of much 
good, and which promises to become yet more beneficial. Deeply imbued 
with a spirit of true liberality, he insisted that the Academy, as a public 
institution incorporated by royal charter, and originally borne through an 
arduous struggle against fearful odds by the force of public opinion, was 
bound by every tie of gratitude and good feeling to acquaint the public 
with the manner in which its affairs are conducted; and although in thi6 
opinion he differed from many of his colleagues, yet he had the faCt of the 
first sympathy being excited in its favour by such a straight-forward course 
of aCtion in support of his theory. 

As an artist, the reputation of Mr. Nicholson rests chiefly upon his 
water-colour portraits, many of which were greatly admired. To such an 
extent, indeed, were these prized, that they procured for him the patron¬ 
age of all the lovers of art among the nobility and gentry of Scotland [His 
miniatures, on ivory, were much esteemed]. He etched and published 
a series of portraits, accompanied by short biographical notices of the in¬ 
dividuals. These consisted of Robert Burns, and his correspondent 
George Thomson, Professor Playfair, Bishop Cameron, Sir Walter Scott, 
and many others, [including those of James Watt, Lord Jeffrey, James 
Hogg, Sir Henry Raeburn ; though all were not published]. They had 
the rare merits of being faithful likenesses and spirited works of art. 

Mr. Nicholson was a native of Ovingham near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but was a great many years resident in Edinburgh. He was of an ami¬ 
able and gentle disposition, pleasing in his manners, generous in feeling, 
of inflexible integrity, and unbending firmness of purpose. His health 
had been for some time visibly declining, although fora short time before 
his death he was considered to be recovering; but he was seized with a 
sudden attack of fever which terminated his existence, after an illness of 
eight days, on the 16th of August (1844), in the sixtieth year of hi6 age. 


Hugh W. Williams, R. S. A., one of the most eminent among painters 
in water-colours, some of whose works are in the Royal Academy’s collec¬ 
tion in Edinburgh, remarks, in his “ Travels in Italy, Greece and the 
Ionian Islands” (2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1820) : 

“ I have lately been much surprised and delighted with a few engrav¬ 
ings of portraits, done by Mr. Nicholson, Painter, in Edinburgh. 

rr That ingenious gentleman has done more in that difficult art, in a 
short time, than any other person; indeed, when I examine the portrait 
of Mr. Raeburn, and refledl that it is his third or fourth attempt, I confess 
my astonishment has no bounds ; it is full of principle, with the happy ef- 
fe<5t of concealing the mode of execution, while it presents the excellence 
of the likeness; and, here, I am happy to offer my tribute of praise to 
Mr. Nicholson, as an artist of great ability in portrait-painting, in oil and 
water-colours.” 


Sir George Harvey, President of the Royal Scottish Academy, in 
his “ Notes of the early history of the Royal Scottish Academy” (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1870), in alluding to their early struggles, in 1826, says : “No sign 
of quailing is shown, but there is the expression of a quiet but resolute de¬ 
termination to persevere, as if all things were going on well. This manly 
spirit was due very much to the firmness of purpose shown by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Nicholson and Mr. Thomas Hamilton [Architedl], who were the real 
founders and promoters of the Academy, and but for whose indomitable 
will and wise guidance the vessel would have been upon the rocks before 
it had well got under weigh.” 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


FOR 

Etched Portraits of Distinguished Scotchmen. 


For the full set of the seven Portraits —Scott, Burns, 

Watt, Hogg, Thomson, Jeffrey, Raeburn— in¬ 
cluding cover and letter-press description, . . . $25.00 

For partial set of four of these Portraits—those of Scott, 

Burns, Watt, and either Thomson or Hogg —in¬ 
cluding cover and letter-press description, . . . $20.00 
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Form No. 1. 


THE western union telegraph company. 


A 


This Comnanv TRANSMITS and DELIVERS messages only on conditions limiting its liability, which have been assented to by the sender of the following me* 
Errors can be guarded against only bv repeating a message back to the sending station for comparison, and the company will not hold itself liable for errors or <ra 
in transmission or delivery ofUnrepeated Messages, beyond the amount of tolls paid thereon, nor in any case where the claim is not presented in writing within sixty? 

after This^an UNREPEATED MESSAGE, and is delivered by request of the sender, under the conditions named above. * y 

NORVIN GREEN, President.^ 


TBOS. T. ECKERT, General Manager. 
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